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SUNSHINE IN SORROW. 



SORROWS TO BE EXPECTED EVEN 
BY THE MOST RELIGIOUS 



Pbalm XXXIV. 19. — " Great are the troubles of the 
righteous : but the Lord delivereth him out of all." 

Bt the voice of the Gospel, none are really 
righteous in themselves. Ajs man speaks, those 
are righteous who try to do what is right. In 
God's way, such helieving in Christ, for Christ's 
sake, are imputed righteous. 

By the witness then of the text, what is the 
expectation of such in life? "Great are the 
troubles of the righteous." This is a startling 
statement ! Man's most natural impression is, 
that the religious should have no troubles, and 
one attraction to religion is the hope of escaping, 
many troubles — ^which experience proves is the 

B 
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result, at least in many ways, of being religious. 
Often, too, religious people themselves have the 
same impression. "Troubles, they think-*- the 
righteous ought to be saved from troubles." 
When life, therefore, is different, and troubles, 
and perhaps great troubles, come upon them, 
many such are offended. Not prepared for the 
truth of life, even to the religious, these sorrows 
(they feel) what can they mean P God, perhaps, 
is not pleased with their religion, though they 
were sincere. Something is wrong, though they 
know not what. But, mark the real truth as 
the Bible reveals it. The righteous are taught 
to expect troubles, not to expect them not — yes, 
and even great troubles — " Great are the troubles 
of the righteous." It is true the general im- 
pression is just, that religion is wise policy, and 
such are saved endless accumulations of troubles, 
which follow from neglect of religion. It is true, 
also, that such words may not be pressed to 
mean, that none who are righteous can be ex- 
empt from great troubles. The correct meaning, 
probably, only is, " that vert/ often great are the 
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troubles of the righteous." It is possible that 
there are many righteous, who have yet no great 
troubles. God's sovereign will deals differently 
with different individuals. Men's characters are 
so different, and require such different treatment, 
and God's providence towards them may be 
guided by such different and unknown reasons. 
Then, " Great are the troubles of the righteous" 
is quite consistent with the possibility that, for 
soifie part of life, such may escape troubles, or 
if they have them at one time, they may not 
have them at another. Then, the expression 
itself, " great troubles," is not to be overstated — 
great troubles may not seem, to many, great at 
all — either as not meeting so much the eye, or 
involving only familiar trials; either the with- 
holding of God's blessings ; or the loss of them, 
such as health, property, and the like. Still 
guarding it so far, there remains the general 
witness, that the righteous are to expect trouble. 
How is it confirmed, also, by other witness in the 
Bible. Think of our Saviour's words, " As many 
as I love, I rebuke and chasten." Then, how 
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decided is St. Paul's testimony, " Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom He receiveth." 

What scriptural experience, too, is there in 
illustration of such &ct. Think of the great 
troubles of righteous Job, too notorious to be 
dwelt upon; a man, too, of whom God could say, 
'^ there is none like him in earth, a perfect and 
upright man, one that feareth God and escheweth 
evil/' Think of Abraham's great troubles ; the 
uncertaiaty of his habitation for years; God's 
delay in regard to the birth of his children; and 
his domestic troubles in other ways. Think, also, 
of righteous Joseph's great troubles in early life, 
again in different forms, troubles from the envy 
of his brothers, from being torn from hi? home, 
sold, unjustly accused, and imprisoned for the 
most righteous conduct. Then, to say no more 
of endless righteous under the old dispensation, 
who, in their great troubles, were stoned, sawn 
asunder, tempted, slain by the sword, and had to 
wander about in sheepskins and goatskins, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented, it is sufficient to 
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be reminded of " the great troubles " under the 
new dispensation of the greatest of prophets, John 
the Baptist ! the great troubles of the Apostles, 
notwithstanding their holiness, and ineffable im- 
portance ! the endless troubles of the great St. 
Paul! and above all, "the great troubles" of the 
Prince of Sufferers I Who was ever so righteous, 
and undeserving of troubles P yet, how number^ 
less His troubles, at the end of His life at least, 
however different His troubles before ! His 
troubles from ingratitude, from persecution, from 
calumny, from unjust malice, ending in the 
most cruel death ! 

£y all warning then, and experience, the 
righteous not exempt from troubles, we have, 
in the text, the witness also made to them in 
their troubles, " Chreat are the troubles of the 
righteous, but the Lord delivereth them out of 
alL" If they have troubles they have hope of 
deliverance from them. In their greatest 
troubles even, how often does God thus deHver 
ihem in thia world? Either He delivers them 
" absolutely i^^ time after time putting an end to 
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their troubles^ whatever they are ; saving them 
from their enemies ; providing for their neces- 
sities (perhaps unexpectedly) ; hearing their 
prayers; recovering them from sickness; and 
restoring, in other ways, their tranquillity and 
peace. Or, if He delivers them not altogether 
from their troubles, He delivers them in degree, 
mitigating their sorrows; giving compensation 
in other ways, and enabling them to bear their 
sorrows more patiently and cheerfully. 

But, whatever God thus does in this world. 
His words are absolute in regard to another 
world. Yes ! whatever the great troubles of the 
righteous now, it is a question only of time, and 
they shall have deliverance ; a few more days, or 
years, and they shall have reward; they shall 
be delivered from all their greatest and most 
hopeless sorrows, and be, at least at death, free 
fit)m all, and be where God will utterly undo 
the past, and wipe away all tears from their 



With no promise then of exemption from 
great troubles, but with promise only of deliver- 
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ance from them now or hereafter^ the righte- 
ous are to be reminded of the '^ reason " of their 
non-exemption from troubles. Hard as it is to 
be reconciled to the thought, troubles to such 
are of use; under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, they help to build up character. Troubles 
deepen repentance — troubles eradicate faults — 
troubles develope virtues — troubles alone can 
make the grandest characters, and test the 
power of the highest service of God, the power 
of being religious, grateful, happy, loving, 
obedient, patient, not in prosperity only, (which 
is easy), but in adversity^ when real difficulty 
b^ins, particularly to the half-discipUned. 

Troubles also assimilate the righteous to a 
suffering Saviour ; and, beyond all, they have to 
them a i^vH^'oi perfecting work, they loosen as 
it were the roots of the tree, and gradually pre^^ 
pare it for transplanting to a kindlier soil — ^they 
wean more the religious from their love of this 
world — ^they destroy their too great satisfaction 
in it, giving them a healthy degree of indif* 
ference, and raising in them more their value 
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and appreciation of that bright world, where 
faith teaches them there will be no more 
troubles. 

"Great are the troubles of the righteous." 
Oh ! my brethren, ye who wish to be religious, 
young or old, remember this. With all the 
comparative blessing you receive, and will surely 
receive, through obedience to Christ, and 
though now days only have a blue sky, yet 
always be calmly prepared for the truth, that 
however religious any may be, they have no 
promise of exemption from troubles. 

If troubles come then, do not be startled, do 
not faint, do not be disheartened — think only 
that they were to be expected, and think only 
of the purposes they are intended to answer to 
the righteous. While they are then, daim your 
hope of deliverance from them, to the degree 
that it may be God's will. But, in the mean- 
while, turn them to their ordained end, that to 
you at least they may be but blessing in dis- 
guise ; and in patience try to show that you 
know your friend, though first appearance was 
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but the roughness of an enemy. By the right- 
eous^ then adversity will but be regarded as the 
twin sister of prosperity, laden with blessings, 
precious to a degree, though not so happy in 
first and most tangible experience. 

"Ghreat are the troubles of the righteous." 
There are many who, as yet, have no claim to be 
numbered among those who are meant by " the 
righteous," — many who do not, as yet, seek to 
be as religious as conscience and the Bible teach. 
They hear that troubles must still be the ex- 
pectation of the righteous. But, neither can 
they live without the expectation of troubles, and 
sometimes the more grievous, because unneces- 
mrih/ brought upon themselves. 

Oh! that such would be persuaded to turn 
from their iniquities for fear thus of troubles, 
which are many enough in life, without a self- 
imposed accumulation, and the addition of self- 
reproach. 

But, if troubles they do have, self-imposed, or 
brought upon them more, without themselves, 
from the direct hand of Ood—- oh I may they also 
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remember, that troubles to them have a double 
aspect. They may descend in chastisement, be 
deserved, and have a bitterness and sting which 
the troubles of the righteous are often free from. 
Still, they axe not all judgment— mercy is in 
them — ^they are meant to save. Oh I then, may 
they respond to their troubles, lest they invite 
only greater troubles, or they be left only to more 
fearful troubles in the world to come. May 
their troubles turn them in faith to their Saviour 
Jesus Christ for forgiveness^ and lead them to 
seek that sanctifying effect of their troubles, 
which, by the Spirit's power, troubles may have 
to any, and which they do have more and more 
to those to whom religion is a willing reaUty. 



SORROWS, OUR FATHERS CUP. 



John xviii. 11. — "The cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it ? " 

Every saying of our Saviour is precious* His 
people will reverentially dwell upon them, and 
can seldom do so without advantage. Some- 
times it will be only to increase in love of our 
Saviour, and to admire His exalted character. 
But in many cases His sayings are of practical 
use; and though circumstances are not alto- 
gether the same, they are a guide, in a modified 
application. 

The words of the text were uttered by our 
Saviour when betrayed by Judas. He was 
taken prisoner in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
St. Peter drew a sword, and would have at- 
tempted a rescue, and advanced even so fiEir, as 
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with his sword to cut off the ear of the high priest's 
servant. In calm dignity our Saviour kindly 
healed the man's ear/ ordered St. Peter to put 
up his sword, and then gently stated His will 
under the circumstances : " The cup which My 
Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it ? " 
His Father, he means, had ordained His cir- 
cumstances; He would submit therefore quietly 
to what He allowed. 

It was a heavenly spirit to manifest. Thus 
grandly He spoke, knowing, by superhuman 
knowledge (which no one in ordinary trouble 
does), all coming, and how repulsive it was to 
human feeling, that unalterable now was the 
prospect, and that He must be delivered unto 
the Gentiles, be mocked, and spitefully en- 
treated, and spitted on ; and that He was to be 
scourged, and finally had to submit to the fear- 
ful agony of crucifixion. But revolting as such 
prospect was in detail vividly to anticipate, our 
Saviour rises above all, and falls back upon the 
great truth, " It is My Father's will, shall I not 
submit?'* He had prayed before, "0 My 
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Father, if this cup may not pass away, except I 
drink it, Thy will be done." Now His Father's 
will was clearly manifest, He had but one 
course, — ^to be resigned, with the feeling, "the 
cup which My Father hath given Me, shall I 
not drink itP" 

Spoken thus by our Saviour, is it not a 
thought to apply to our own circumstances in 
life ? reminding us of Him, and teaching us to 
catch a little of His heavenly feeling, "The 
eup which My Father hath given Me, shall I 
not drink it P " It implies that each feels with 
Christ the truth of God's providence; and then 
accepts circumstances as they are, as appointed 
by Ood, with the calm addition, true in degree 
to UB, "It is My Father's cup, shall I not 
drink itP" 

But beautiM thus in sentiment, and our 
Saviour's tone of mind to be imitated by us, 
still we must ask, how far is it to be cultivatedP 
To apply what our Saviour said under special 
circumstances indiscriininately to all circum- 
stances, obviously is more than right. Even 
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He did not drink every cup, or without conside- 
ration submit to all that happened. There was 
a time when even He did not allow Himself to 
be stoned, to be insulted, and to be taken, as 
if mere circumstances or the will of man, at 
once manifested the will of God. No. When 
He thus spoke, He knew for certain by divine 
foreknowledge, that the cup was really His 
Father's cup, and was really to be drunk, with- 
out delay or chance of alteration ; that as He 
was to die, so now was the time, and therefore 
now His decided submission and perfect willing- 
ness to drink it. Before using His words, then, 
there is the question, what our circumstances 
really are? Our Father indeed may allow cer- 
tain circumstances, but what cup is to be drunk 
from them? As we have no divine certain 
knowledge, it remains to be proved. Circum- 
stances are not at once passively to be given 
in to, without trial first of what the will of God 
is. It may be we are too hasty ; perhaps we 
are mistaken; perhaps it is not our Father's 
cup ; perhaps He will not let us drink it : and 
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whatever first appearances, He intends us not to 
drink it, and He expects us to avoid it by the 
instinct of self-preservation, by prudence, by 
energy, and the like ; and He will help us to do 
so, and allows only the circumstances to draw us 
more energetically to seek His help to that end. 

It is only then so far as we are ,sure that the 
cup of circumstances is to be drunk, that we may 
apply without reservation our Saviour's words, 
"The cup which My Father hath given Me, 
shall I not drink it P " As long a^ the will of 
God is dear, we must use the sense He has 
given us, to act rightly and to save ourselves 
firom evil, appealing to Him for succour and th^ 
like. But His will once decided, we are in our 
Saviour's position, and have His holy feeling 
for example. 

Many circumstances in life will call forth such 
imitation. To say nothing of smaller trials, 
which discipline for greater, as life goes on, 
how many find that it is the will of God that 
ihey should lose their dearest relations P or they 
are called to bitter disappointment; or to go 
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without tliis or that blessing which they either 
had, or might legitimately have desired P For 
a time the will of God may be doubtful. They 
may fear for their own health, or for the loss of 
some faculty, or for the life of those they love, 
and all is anxious suspense ; or they know not 
whether God will be gracious to give them this 
or that advantage. 

Fnder these circumstances it is right, nay more, 
it is their duty, according to the system God has 
appointed, vigorously to try to avoid the evil, 
praying earnestly, like our Saviour, for help, and 
that if it may be, the cup may pass away ; 
using exertion and the best means to that end ; 
or hoping for, and praying for God's blessing on 
their endeavours to gain what they desire. But 
when once there is no hope, and it is too late, and 
God's will is certain, then is the time to think of 
our Saviour. The weeping husband, the weep- 
ing wife, the weeping parent, the weeping child, 
or those that know now they must resign all 
hope, or patiently submit in their own person to 
heavy affliction, or perhaps now be prepared for 
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certain to leave tliis world ; — all such see then 
their bright example. In the midst of their^ 
tears, their fears, the bitterness' of trial, they 
may think of Him who suffered before them, 
and try to join in His meek submission, " The 
cup which My Father hath given Me, shall I not 
drink itP" 

But is Christ's feeling and man's feeling thus 
ordinarily alike under similar circumstances P 
Do all who behave wisely when circumstances 
are doubtful, do all speak like Christ when God's 
will is revealed in adverse circumstances P Alas I 
except guided by strong sense of religion, and 
upheld by the Spirit, and nundfiil of the words 
from childhood our Saviour puts into their 
mouths, " Thy wiU be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven;" except in fact, already thus taught 
to fellow Christ, very different is the response of 
unregenerate man. Some trample upon the 
cup. Drink it they must; but drink it they 
will not, without deepest rebellion and hard 
words against God. Some are soured, some 
repine. The weaker spirits are overwhelmed, 
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sink into apathy, are too crushed to exert them- 
selves, and Kve only as weak complaining vic- 
tims of what they cannot help, without a spark 
of grandeur in their grief. 

" The cup which My Father hath given Me, 
shall I not drink itP" How easy to repeat 
these words ! How noble do they sound I In 
theory too, what more reasonable than that 
God's children should be resigned to God's 
will ? But as not man's first impulse, so we 
may not disguise when sorrow is really deep, 
and reaUy touches the soul (which many sor- 
rows do not), such words, however beautiful, 
are easier thought of than responded to. The 
broken heart feels then the sad, sad struggle, 
and that it is only by effort, and by taking 
up the cross, and subduing rebellious self, and 
looking to Him who first used these words, that 
it can by degrees acquiesce in the same heavenly 
sentiment. 

But though hard to flesh and blood, and to be 
learnt of Christ rather than the impulse of sinful 
man without Christ, to feel like Christ under 
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the unalterable decisions of a heavenly Father's 
will, is the duty of all who would be truly 
Christ's. It is a feeling too not hopekas, but 
gradually to be acquired under the influence of 
that Spirit who is ever willing to help us each to 
be what in our own strength we cannot be. It 
prepares us for such feeHng, to familiarize our 
minds to the duty of it in brighter days, before 
called to exercise it under pressure of the heaviest 
trials. Then it is a help, to learn in life to refer 
in faith even common things to a Father's will, 
and to accept them resignedly as such; strug* 
gling under each trial to rise to such feeling, 
and praying to the Holy Ghost to mould our 
character to this high-toned view of things. 
Prepared, then, in degree for the future by the 
past, the mind of Christ already in measure 
formed in us, the same Spirit our help, heavier 
trials will but give more vivid expression to it. 
While we feel as nature teaches, and God does 
not forbid but expects, the secret grace which 
has long been working in us will shine only 
more brightly ; and even if at first with tears, 
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and still with struggles, the oup, (though bitterer 
perhaps than we have ever been called to taste 
before), will be met with the same calm feeling, 
^* The cup which My Father hath given Me, 
shall I not drink it P '' 

It is harder, alas, for many thus to speak, 
when startling crushing trial suddenly comes 
upon them, who have never sought to discipline 
themselves by the Spirit in lighter form before- 
hand; the feeling which could say, '^The cup 
which My Father hath given Me, shall I not 
drink itP'' has all to be learnt, and almost 
sternly to be wrung out of them. But still, 
even if with more painful struggles, by degrees it 
may be acquired. If they think of our Saviour, 
if with Him they try to accept the cup from a 
Father's hand, if they trust not in themselves, 
but constantly seek of the Holy Spirit strength 
to conquer their rebellious self, and to be sub- 
missive, by degrees, wonderfrd may be the result* 
The angry, troubled waters wiU gradually sub- 
side ; the most impatient and sullen spirits will 
become calmer, and begin to drink in resignation 
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the cup wlich before they could not tolerate. 
In the broken-hearted and prostrate and fret- 
ful will again be seen a smile, and an energy of 
character, and a willingness, with meekness and 
faith to receive as from a Father's hand/ their 
cup of trial, which before they only chafed at, 
and dashed from them with bitterness and 
despair. 



SORROWS TO TEACH OBEDIENCE. 



Hebrews v, 8. — " Though he were a Son, yet learned 
He obedience by the things which He suffered/' 

There is no greater satisfaction in life than to 
feel everything befalling ns according to our 
wishes. In his own judgment, and that of others, 
such an one is prosperous. Such state is hailed 
also by the religious mind as desirable, and 
justly so. Scripture itself teaches that such an 
one is " highly favoured,'* blessed in God's 
providence, one whom God watches over for 
good, and who rejoices in the light of God's 
countenance. 

But such state daily experience convinces is 
not necessarily the portion of all who seek to be 
true Christians. Doubtless there aire some who 
from earliest youth seem to live in the full sun- 
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shine of God*g favour, and to have little or no 
drawback to their earthly happiness. They do so 
also (sometimes for many years), as those really 
religious, and really blessed of the Lord, and 
not as those judidally given up, and who have 
their portion only in this world. But still, these 
are few. The majority feel, that however much 
they may have on the whole to be thankful for 
in life, much sorrow and trial, and opposition to 
their own will, has been their lot. 

Ifeither are these always of that large class 
who, thoQgh sincere in religion now, with justice 
feel that, whatever happens, they truly deserve 
it for the past. It is much broader experience. 
Those who have only begun life, and from tender 
years have sought to fear God, are often in the 
same number. *' My life is full of trial and suf- 
fering ; and that though I am not aware that I 
wilfdlly give cause for it," is a voice which many 
a heart can bitterly respond to. 

To some, these sufferings are limited only to 
the body. They are religious (more so, perhaps, 
than thousands), yet their life, from its outset, is 
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blighted by hereditary disease, or saddened by 
denial of one of God's choicest blessings — ^health. 
Others groan over the loss of blessings they 
once rejoiced in. They have not necessarily 
departed from the good way, or approved them- 
selves less religious. But now Ood has deprived 
them, say, of health, or of their hearing, or of 
their sight, or of the use of some other faculty ; 
or He has taken away their good things, plunged 
them suddenly into poverty, or plucked away 
that wherein for /ears their souls delighted, and 
left them now to live in sadder state, as widows, 
orphans, childless, friendless, and without half 
the satisfaction they once had in life. 

To others, the sorrows of life result more 
from the denial only of blessing, which, if it 
pleased God, they might easily have. There is 
no lack of saving religion in them, but they were 
bom poor, and God does not make them rich. 
They desire what God freely gives to thousands 
of others in their own class, and yet it is not 
given them ; they have talents like others, and 
yet no scope is allowed for them; they long for 
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sympathy, and something earthly, to call forth 
their purest and most legitimate affections, and 
yet it 18 not given them; they hope for events 
one way, and they fall out the other; they 
would be independent, and are kept wholly de- 
p«ident ; they would see God favour their wishes, 
yet, obviously. His providence seems against 
them, opposing and thwarting rather than 
countenancing aU they desire. 

Every Christian ought to be fully aware that 
sorrows and trial, in these and the like ways, are 
experienced, and are likely to be experienced, 
even by those most sincere in religion. This 
dear apprehension will save much danger, and 
will be most useful in life. Unless prepared for 
this experience, where any are now religious as 
an after-course in life, there is always fear lest 
they should be disheartened. That they have 
sorrows, and that God determinately withholds 
certain blessings from them, when they know 
that now they sincerely live as the Gospel 
requires, dispirits them. They fear lest they 
are deceived in their hope of God's mercy 
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througli Christ, and they are inclined to look at 
the present in the darkest light, and not without 
the anxious feeling — " is God's mercy clean gone, 
for ever." 

Then, those whose consciences are less bui«- 
dened, and who cannot so easily refer their 
sorrows to their own foolishness, are even more 
liable to be perplexed with this experience. 
Religion, they think, ought to ensure everyone 
special blessing, and no opposition on God's part, 
all bright days, and no dark days, and every- 
thing good. But, with endless advantages, it 
does not necessarily do all this. Their tempta- 
tion, therefore, at times, is to lose heart and 
interest in religion, and to join those desponding 
ones of old, who dared to say, ^'It is vain to 
serve God." At other times, in this perplexity, 
while they ding reverentially to God, and His 
dealings towards them, they refuse to abide by 
the idea that God's providence has anything to 
do with the sorrows and denials they meet in 
life, especially in small matters. Though they 
restively try, and cannot get out of them, they 
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are the fault only of man they say. Hence they 
impatiently charge with blame those who they 
think might easily obviate their sorrows, and 
they blindly determine that there is no hand but 
man's, that of their own relatives or political 
governors, perhaps, in all that befalls tiiem, and 
that the wickedness or culpable indifference of 
these is the first cause, instead of, perhaps, the 
second overruled cause of their sorrows and trials. 
Allowing, then, the truth that those that are 
Christ's are fully liable to sorrows in this way, 
we see the view which the text and the Gospel 
teaches us to take of suffering under these cir- 
cumstances ; we hear there of our Saviour, "yet 
learned He 'obedience' by the things which 
he suffered.'? 0, thou that stumblest at sorrow 
and suffering, your Saviour (though without sin, 
and though He had no cause despondingly to 
doubt the sincerity of His religion, or to feel that 
He deserved in any way evil), had, like yourself. 
His share of suffering. He was bom poor, and 
was not relieved from poverty and dependence. 
life was not to Him (as it might have been) that 
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most blessed to man. He had His sorrow from 
want of sympathy^ and His trials from His own 
relations. He had to go without nearly all the 
common blessings of life. He was not appre- 
ciated by His fellow-countrymen. He was per- 
secuted and insulted, and, finally, was most 
cruelly and unjustly put to death by them. His 
sorrows, too, on some occasions, were associated 
with a depth of mental suffering, which led Him, 
we are told, to offer up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears unto Him that was 
able to save Him from death. 

All these sorrows, quite as grievous to Him^ 
as their sorrows are to the most religious earthly 
sufferer, our Saviour had to endure. And whyP 
*^ Yet learned He obedience by the things which 
He suffered.'^ As the world's Saviour, and one 
who was to fulfil all righteousness. He had to 
obey the Divine will. The sufferings and sorrows 
which He had to endure, were the designed 
means of teaching Him obedience, and testmg it 
in its highest form. To obey the Divine will in 
matters smooth and easy, and which are 
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naturally pleasant to a holy wiU, is only one 
part of obedience. But to submit to that will 
against the otherwise legitimate dictates of man's 
will, and when, simply in its sovereignty, the 
Divine will requires it to be patient and to go 
without good, or to bear suffering, or to endure 
positive evil, is the most trying, and therefore the 
grandest and highest, evidence of true obedience. 
To test, therefore, and to call forth His obedience 
under this difficulty, was one great object of our 
Saviour's sufferings. 

In God's providence, then, there is the same 
design in the sorrows and trials of many of His 
people. Much that happens to them has no 
connexion with sin ; nor does it in the slightest 
degree imply the absence of God's love and 
&vour. Sorrows and suffering may be, and often 
are, also for chastisement; but in many cases 
they are distinctly to be thought of in this other 
light, as " trial only of high obedience." 

The general voice of the Gospel fiilly acknow- 
ledges this fact. It maintains indeed, without 
reserve, the common design of sufferings, that 
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they are sent to correct and amend in many, 
whatever doth offend the eyes of their heavenly 
Father. But at the same time it distinctly 
avows the more comforting truth, that to the 
sincere Christian they are hut fellowship in their 
Lord's lot ; hard trials of ohedience to the sove- 
reign will of God, and opportunities of showing 
thereby various Christiah graces. Hence, in- 
stead merely of the desponding view of suffering, 
we hear St. Paul saying, " We glory in tribula- 
tions, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope." 

Not oidy in our Saviour's case, but in many 
other examples also, the Bible illustrates such 
truth. Not for iniquity was Job subjected to the 
trial of losing his sons, and his daughters, and 
all his wealth, and to the trial of severe bodily 
illness. His sorrows were oidy to try his obedi- 
ence, by circumstances under which Satan mali- 
ciously dared it to fail. It was not for sin, ei^lier, 
but only for the sameobject,to test hard obedience, 
that Abraham was called upon to sacrifice his son. 
The great sorrows also of Joseph's early life. 
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and David's years of sorrows, before rewarded 
with the throne of Israel, are esiplainable in the 
same way. They came to those really respond- 
ing to divine grace, and when they came they 
had but the same end, that of each, like our 
Saviour, it might be said — " yet learned He obe- 
dience by the things which He suflfered." 

Even those then who, though religious now, 
have much to say against themselves in the past, 
may calculate in degree upon this experience in 
their sorrows, and feel that, in part at least, they 
are sent to teach them obedience. 

But, let the young, and those who have been 
more conscientious, especially familiarize their 
minds to this view of suflFering, to brighten, if it 
is so, the mystery of their life. Let them not 
fidnt in their sorrows, as if our Saviour did not 
heed their religion. They have to learn only 
like Himself, and in their d^ree, "obedience by 
the things which they suffer.'* 

To those, then, who are called thus to suffer, 
let me suggest these practical reflections upon 
this view of suffering : — 
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First, whatever your sorrows, and whatever 
the cause, and whatever connexion the igno- 
rance or indifference of others may have with 
them, rise at once to the apprehension to which, 
however distasteful, you must come at last. — 
•at is the Lord." 

Then, as permitted of God, and to teach 
obedience, learn your lesson of obedience from 
them. Do not fret, but try cheerfully to act as 
the GK)spel teaches under the circumstances; 
exert yourself still, as God expects, to do what 
is reasonable and right to relieve yourself of your 
sorrows. But if Gtod's will is dear, and evil 
must be borne, or you are called to go without 
blessing, struggle with your own wajrward will, 
and pray that you may be submissive and patient 
as long as the will of your heavenly Father 
requires it. 

Learning thus our lesson of obedience from 
our suffering and sorrows, we may be reminded 
of our hope under such obedience. Our minds 
will be happier while we thus feel that our 
sorrows are all thus from Gt>d, with a high and 
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definite object to teach us obedience. By such 
obedience> we shall be approving ourselves to 
Q-od, and save ourselves, perhaps, from harsher 
discipline in after life, to teach us the lesson at 
first we would not learn, that to be saved by 
Christ, sooner or later, in harder as well as 
easier forms, we must have our trials, and learn 
to yield impUcit obedience to the will of Ood. 

Patient obedience will often lead in life to 
much after reward in this world, God comfort- 
ing such, and doing much for them that He 
otherwise, but for their obedience, would not 
have done. But beyond, there is always the 
certain hope, that their obedience for Christ's 
sake will redound to their greater reward in 
the world to come. 



SORROWS TO REFmE. 



IsAUH XLTin. 10. — " Behold, I have refined thee, but 
not with silver ; I have chosen thee in the furnace of 
affliction." 

These words were addressed to the Jews. Their 
meaning is, '* I have refined thee, but not in the 
same way as silver is refined by fiimace of fire. 
My way of refining thee has been by the fiimaoe 
of aflaiiction/' 

This foretold the improvement of the Jews as 
a nation, by the sorrows connected with their 
captivity at Babylon, a result, we know, so far 
secured, that the Jews never were so bad again 
in regard to their crying sin, idolatry. 

Though spoken thus to a nation, these words 
contain a wi^ess of God's common dealing, not 
only with Jews, but with individuals of every 
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age in the world. Though they may not realize 
it, of hundreds now (and perhaps many of our- 
selves), is God virtually using these words, ^' I 
have refined thee, but not with silver; I have 
chosen thee in the fiimace of affliction." He 
refines them ; yes, He draws them from their 
natural, sinful, thoughtless state. Then when 
He has refined them from grosser sins He con- 
tinues the refining, working out lingering evil, 
ennobling and heightening the tone of their 
character, brightening it, and drawing out holy 
dispositions, "faith, hope, love, resignation, 
patience, cheerfulness, and heavenly-mindednesSr 
He refines, and He thus refines by the 
furnace of affliction. In His providence, God 
brings to bear on them troubles and trials ; some- 
times gentle, sometimes more severe, sometimes 
terribly severe, according to the degree of fire 
required, the depth of iniquity to be purged, or 
the difficulty and peculiarity of character which 
has to be refined. Mental trials, bodily trials, 
family trials, losses, denials, oppositions, suffer- 
ings, smaller trials, greater trials, open trials, 
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Udden trials, according to the circumstances of 
individuals, — all these are used by God as tlie 
famace of affliction. 

With what result does God thus refine P In 
some cases no workman ever purified silver 
with better results. Thousands, to their own. 
consciousness, and to the open experience of their 
neighbours, are thus refined by God. They are 
put in the fiimace of affliction, sharper or 
lighter. They feel, and respond to it, and are 
altogether converted from an evil life; or the 
dross of this or that evil habit is purged away ; 
their religion is made more decided, or advanced 
in some degree, and sometimes to the highest 
degree; and each is full of sympathy with 
David's words, " It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted, that I may learn Thy statutes." 
*' Before I was troubled I went wrong, but now 
have I kept Thy word." 

But alas, with others there is no success. 
They are put in the fiimace of affliction, but no 
result, no alteration of character, no permanent 
sincerity in religion; what they are they re- 
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main, and all is yain. Perhaps at first the 
fire gets away a little dross; affliction makes 
them a little better, and they are made more 
thoughtful, and give up this or that bad way, 
but much dross remains which will not move. 
T^iey will not give up othpr evil ways, or try to 
be more consistently religious ; or if appearance 
is more promising it does not last. The fire 
removed, the dross returns; and they are nearly 
the same as ever. With others, result is worse 
still. In vain is the furnace of affliction ; what- 
ever God does they heed it not. The furnace 
may be heated over and over again, and ten 
times hotter, and over and over again they 
may be thrown into it. But no! — ^not the 
slightest improvement. What they were early 
in life, what they were since, and when put into 
the fire, that they remain ; and they are as re- 
probate silver, and metal which cannot be fined, 
and out of which nothing can be made. 

But whatever the results, every Christian 
ought to be fully aware of this system of provi- 
dence, that as afflictions come not by chance. 
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but are from God; and whatever their direct 
cause, are still allowed by God, so they are 
designedly overruled to use "to refine," and to 
be God's furnace, whereby He would purify 
His people, correct their faults, and raise their 
characters to different degrees of religion ; and 
by which wonderful results are secured in many, 
and they are fashioned to the noblest type, even 
if in others all ends more or less in failure. 

Prepared for this view of affiction, all should 
realize it in time of trial. From ignorance we 
may treat our afflictions as if they were nothing, 
or meant nothing, or they may be thought of only 
in darkest light, as from God, but with little 
design but chastisement ; and so we may submit 
with sadness, or resignedly yield merely to a 
sovereign will which we cannot control, utterly 
without interest in our afflictions. 

But believing the general truth, " I have 
refined thee," there should always be the self- 
application of this general truth. We might have 
had no afflictions — ^we might have been more 
tenderly dealt with; but now afflictions are come. 
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we should feel, " they are to refine me," " they 
are my fire of refinement, if I but respond to it." 
To speak then to those who may in life be 
responding to their refining. These are many, 
even if their fellow creatures cannot name them, 
or know not the exact ways and times in which 
the fiimace of affliction is being gently or severely 
applied to them. For much of Ood's discipline 
with individuals is secret, known only to them- 
selves, and except in its severer forms is beyond 
observation ; and many are in the furnace, and 
its power is working, who are not thought in the 
furnace at all. To these then, as well as those 
more openly afflictedi we must say, whatever your 
troubles, and however sad they are, let nothing 
irritate you out of the feeling that there is kind- 
ness in them still, as used by God for your in- 
tended religious refining. Then judge, where you 
need this refining, whether it is to develope the 
first beginnings of religion and to move to decided 
repentance, or whether it is to carry on more 
religion already in some degree begun, and 
which, like the opening bud, must be carefully 
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watched, if blossom and fruit are to result. 
Meet also your afflictions with prayer, that their 
refining intention may be accomplished, and that 
the Holy Spirit may enable yon both to see their 
causes, and to gain from them not only tempo- 
rary, but permanent good result ; that you may 
come perhaps more quickly out of the fiimace, 
and not necessitate its fire again. But above 
all, those who respond to the furnace of afflic- 
tion, must not be disheartened if their afflictions 
are " aggravated,'' though to their own conscience 
they are sincere, and they know they seek to 
improve. 

Perhaps they want more refining than they 
guess themselves. Perhaps, though much is 
done which is thoroughly appreciated, yet still 
there is a bit of dross which the fire has not 
touched; some clinging, subtle &ult which 
ought to come away, which perhaps is too lightly 
treated by themselves, or which escapes their 
notice, but which to Ood stands out sharp and 
clear, an eyesore in their religious character. 
But perhaps there is only the more cheerful 
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aspect of this increase and continuance of their 
afflictions. like good metal^ they have re- 
sponded well to their refining. They are metal 
then worth working upon. God may design 
only to develope to still higher degree their 
religion, to perfect more their characters, and in 
the sovereignty if His will to exhibit in them 
the greater power of His grace, that He may be 
more glorified in them, and that to their greater 
reward hereafter they may show to the world in 
their day the highest triumphs of religion. 
There is no need, therefore, for despondency. 
Such experience but corresponds with our 
Saviour's warning under another figure : ** Every 
branch in Me that beareth fruit, My heavenly. 
Father purgeth it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit." Its very fruitfulness leads not to less, 
but to mare care. It is pruned, not because bad, 
but because being good, it is worth more labour, 
and likely to be better still, and more fruit to be 
gained from it. 

But now, on the other hand, what is to be 
said to those who do not respond to their frimace 
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of affliction P Tour afflictions it may be are sad 
to a degree, and make your own heart ache, and 
other hearts ache for you ; do not then passively 
pass them over as nothing. God^s hand is on 
you; there may be gold in you yet. In the 
mass of sinftdness and carelessness which perhaps 
you are, God may still see sonHBthing precious, 
at least by these sorrows and afflictions He is 
at work to show His care for your salvation. 
Frustrate not then that care, but in thankfulness 
further that merciful design. 

If not, what may be the result P Worse 
things certainly if there is gold in you, and you 
are of the " very elect." A hotter fire, a more 
determined discipline, which no efforts can check 
until the flinty heart is broken and the religious 
improvement is secured, of which you are fore- 
seen to be capable. Oh, pause then, and respond 
to the fire that is, if perchance it may lead 
sooner to gentler discipline, the great end of 
your refining being secured. 

But if not thus wise, what may be P Worse 
trials perhaps still. Ah, judgment in its way. 
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sharp and severe, like Pharaoh's, and to no 
good ; or worse still, you may be left to yourself, 
as something worth no more trouble, of which 
nothing can be made, base metal and no gold, 
until your time is up, and you are silently 
removed to another world. Ye that in life have 
troubles time after time, and to no use, fear this 
worst destiny of man — ^to be thrown away, not 
because overlooked but passed over, because 
experience has proved that all labour is waste. 

There is but one wise course then for those 
who know that hitherto they have been too 
thoughtless in life in responding to the fiimace 
of affliction : they will see that after all that has 
happened, it ought to have been true of them, 
" I have refined thee." That neglected refine- 
ment, then, they will henceforth seek. They 
will repent of their past indifference, take pains 
with their character now, and pray that the 
Holy Spirit may more and more help them to 
be what Christ would have them be. Respond- 
ing then to discipline which would fit them for 
heaven, with Christ's present favour, they will. 
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while so doing, have also increasing cheerful 
hope, that of grace in time heaven also will be 
theirs, for which by grace they are thus seeking 
to be prepared. 



THE DUTY OF NOT BEING OFFENDED 
WITH SOEROWS. 



Matthew xi. 0. — **And blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in Me." 

These words are part of our SaTiour's message 
to John the Baptist. John was in prison. 
Hearing of our SaYionr's works, he sent to Him 
two disciples with this question, " Art Thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another? " 
Our Saviour worked some miracles, and then 
sent the disciples back with the order, '^ Oo show 
John again those things which ye do hear and 
see." He then added, "And blessed is he, who- 
soever shall not be offended in Me." 

No words have led to more speculation. No 
explanation was given ; every attempt, therefore, 
has been made, not to identify them with John 
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the Baptist. Some have thought they could not 
refer to John ; partly in reverence to John, and 
as unwilling to see anything but perfection in 
one so great — and partly because our Saviour, 
immediately after, says that John was not ''a 
reed shaken with the wind/' a character easily 
moved by difficulties. They have felt that 
John's disciples were the offended ones, and 
that the words, with their unexplained mys- 
teriousness, were covertly addressed to them. 
The real truth, however, seems to be this, that 
the message sent to John, was meant for John, 
but had application also to John's disciples ; and, 
we shall see, beyond them. 

Observe how far it was possible that John 
might be offended under trying experience. Here 
Ik was a sincerely religious man, no hypocrite 
who could not trust his own integrity. With his 
religion, too, he was a prophetj nay more, as the 
Saviour's forerunner, more honored than any 
prophet. Now, what was true of him P Here 
he was in prison, deprived of liberty. Thus, too, 
it had been for long. Day by day the same 
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wearisome existence^ and no care of Iiim> as if be 
was passed over by God, and as if to our Saviour 
he was not. Surely, too, be bad been patient, 
and waited, and boped, and prayed, and by tbis 
time migbt bave expected consideration, and 
tbat sometbing would bave been done; but no — 
noiiiing. St. Jobn did not tberefore waver in be- 
lief tbat our Saviour was tbe true Saviour, wbicb, 
to bim, bad been put almost beyond tbe possibility 
of doubt. But tbis experience probably was an 
offence. He felt it, tbougbt it strange, and tbat^ 
went on, particularly wben be beard of tbe great 
doings of our Saviour, Jobn's disciples also 
were probably offended. He sent, tberefore, ibis 
message, wbicb meant very differently from wbat 
it said, and was intended gently to remind our 
Saviour of tbe stumbling-block of tbis experience, 
and covertly to say, " Have you forgotten me, 
and tbat unjustly I am in tbe bardsbip of prison 
life." Answering tben tbe beart, ratber tban 
its covert expression in word, our Saviour merely 
gave renewed proof of His trutb, entered into no 
justification of God's providence in allowing 
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Jolm to be in prison, bnt threw John back on 
his fjEiith, with the message deep, (but probably 
full of comfort, as opening to John a new view 
of his experience) — " Blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in Me/^ 

Assuming this to be just interpretation, we 
have here important statement, and one not 
lightly to be passed over. Important ! yes, how 
important to how many of Christ's disciples, and 
not to John only, and to John's two disciples. 
To be offended with Christ is not uncommon, if 
not openly, yet in heart, even among those who 
believe in Christ. First, those who have a cer- 
tain amount of religion (and that sometimes very 
small), are often greatly offended with Christ. 
Novices, also, in decided religion, young persons 
who have been carefcdly brought up, and oppo- 
site characters — ^those recovered from a life of 
sin — they are offended, because of Christ's ways 
with them. 

Thus some young persons see that Christ does 
not give them, as quickly as they wish, what 
they think He ought, or what He gives to others. 
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who are not as conscientious as themselves. Thus 
they are offended, and inclined to be impatient. 
Then penitents sometimes are offended, they 
expected more good from change of life than a 
quieter conscience, a return to self-respect, a de- 
gree of improvement in worldly affairs, and hope 
of heaven. Perhaps there is only modification of 
evils, which the past brought upon them. They 
wish now to be as if the past had not been, and 
as if now they required no discipline. Life is 
not as they like, and there is much denial ; and 
thus after awhile they are offended. 

But the parallel is often stronger with higher 
degrees of religion. There are those who have 
been religious for years, and are not negligent in 
their present religion. But what is now God's 
providence towards themP Perhaps they suf- 
fer troubles through their reHgion, as persecu- 
tion, annoyance, ridicule ; perhaps they have 
positive evils, which could easily have been 
diverted from them, and notwithstanding their 
religion, they are made invalids, untimely widows, 
untimely widowers, childless, orphans, and the 

£ 
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like. Perhaps only God does not give them^ as 
quickly as they wish^ some of the commonest 
blessings of life; perhaps God leaves them in 
worldly difficulties^ and though they pray in faith, 
and pray perseveringly, and from their religion 
might expect help, He does nothing, but leares 
them as John the Baptist; and though they 
have been patient, and have waited patiently, 
hitherto EGus providence seems to come nothing. 

It is not to be concealed that in these cases 
there is often offence with Christ. After a time, 
such are even angry, murmur, and do not know 
what to say, and particularly the impetuous 
characters. The gentler spirits are saddened, 
lose joy in religion, and feel that they cannot 
speak of their experience under God's providence 
as cheerfully as they could wish. 

Our Saviour's words then to John the Bap- 
tist are valuable in these cases. In the marvel- 
lous system of providence, John's hard expe- 
rience was allowed for instruction. First, such 
look at John to be forcibly reminded that their 
experience is, at least in degree, like John the 
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Baptist ; a fellowsliip in his lot, one who for 
certain had no drawback in his religion, and 
who was high in God's favour. 

Then such may look at him, and pause, to be 
thankfiil that their cause of offence, if great, is 
not greater. It may be they know they are 
religious. But with all their sorrows (though 
not on that account less real, or less trying), still 
things might have been worse. They are not in 
a dungeon, like John the Baptist. Their sor- 
rows stop short of all endured by our Saviour, 
one greater than John the Baptist. 

Their religion is still associated with sorrow, 
less than many a martyr's has been. It is true 
it might have been different, and their portion 
in life might have had more sunshine. Still, if 
not, here is some consolation, that they have still 
a tenderer dealiug than was possible, and than 
many greater than themselves hxwe had and still 
have in the world. 

With these thoughts, such should remember 
our Saviour's words to John the Baptist, " not 
to give in to offence, and the blessedtiess of not 
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doing so." If it is to be otherwise, what will 
be the result P It will not make God help 
sooner, or change His providence. "We add only 
to the irritation of our griefs. We lose that joy 
which we may still have through religion by the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost. We lose, perhaps, 
chance of change in time in God's providence. 
Beyond is the serious possibility that our restive- 
ness, our hard thoughts of God, our want of flexi- 
bility of will (which are spoiling our religion, and 
reducing it to a mechanical dispirited service), 
there is possibility, I say, that they may ruin the 
proper fruit of our religion in other ways, forfeit 
our Saviour's love, and with unmoved, unsancti- 
fied, uncomforted sorrow in this world, imperil 
also our hopes in the world to come. 

When inclined, then, to be offended with 
Christ, what is to be said P There is the general 
advice — " Be patient still." It may be that you 
will live to see that it only wanted more time, 
and you will have greater results jfrom your 
religion than you ever expected. 

Then, accustom yourself more to bow to the 
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sovereignty of God's will. Remember, that in 
much that God does in the world, He acts beyond 
reward and punishment, and quite independent 
of the religious conduct of individuals; and He 
has to keep up the witness of it, as well in His 
dealings towards the religious, as the irreligious. 
It may, indeed, be pleasanter (as the lot of some 
is), to have the sovereignty of God all in our 
favour to every earthly advantage, and to feel that 
with the comforts of religion we have this also. 
But religion does not guarantee this, and none 
must be o£Pended if (though religious) they are 
in some respects, either for a time or altogether, 
chosen in the sovereignty of God's will to show 
this. 

With this deeper view, when inclined to be 
offended with Christ, meet it also in simpler 
way. Struggle against the temptation. Pray 
to the Holy Ghost to comfort you, and to help 
you cheerfdlly go through what the will of God 
may determine concerning you. 

Think also, even if religious now, think of the 
past, and think whether it may be on the whole. 
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instead of being offended with Christ, yOu have 
not cause rather for humble thankfuhiess to Christ 
that He has not dealt more severely with you. 

But where you know more uncondenmed, the 
sincerity of your past and present religion, see 
whether, even if religious, what is an offence to 
you, is not to show that you must not rest only 
where you are, that you have much yet to leant, 
much advance to make, before you attain at least 
the higher stamp of Christ's disciple. 

Above all, if things do seem hardy remember 
there must be hard trials to make grand charac- 
ters ; trials of faith, trials of hope, love, obedience 
and resignation ; and the harder trials, the more 
glorious the characters which by God's grace 
can shine only more brightly, when in others 
such trials would altogether eclipse thier religion. 
All honor too, to those who bear such trials well, 
made not le%% religious, but more religious by 
them. They are the great heroes and heroines 
of religion, the giants of God's grace, compared 
with whom those who serve Christ in easier cir- 
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cumstances, without the same pressure of trial 
and with less cause of offence, are as nothing, 
the fainter exhibitions only of the power of 
Christ. 

As feeling this then, lastly, whatever cause 
you seem to have for offence, whatever your 
sorrows, let this be your aim — "Tiim your 
sorrows to good.'' Seek that instead of lowering 
they may but perfect your character, make you 
more thoroughly flexible to God's will, more 
independent of "this world, and above all, more 
willing to rest your hopes in Christ, not so much 
in what He could give in this world, but in what 
He wiQ give in the world to come. 

There are many to whom, "to be offended 
vith Christ," has little meaning, and meets with 
Httle sympathy. They are not called themselves 
in life except to gentle experience. To such a 
few words may be useful on such subject. They 
cannot feel too strongly how much religion is 
every one's truest wisdom, not only out of this 
world, but also in this world. Still none must 
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encourage exaggerated expectations from religion. 
Besides character, besides saving the misery of 
an evil conscience, religion is sure to save many 
sorrows which sins bring by law of natural punish- 
ment, it is sure to lead also to more lasting cheer- 
fulness and to greater comfort under the worst of 
circumstances, and daily advantages, to which 
it is impossible in words to do justice. 

Stilly even to the most religious, religion will 
not alter the designed inequalities of this world. 
It will not save all trial, nor save even hard 
trial. With religion, therefore, all must expect, 
at least, as years advance, some amount of trial, 
however tenderly actually dealt with, to which 
there is no limit; trial to expand and deepen 
religion, to correct, it may be, fault, and to de- 
velope the higher graces of the Christian cha- 
racter. 

Whilst experiencing, too, as they may the 
endless blessings of religion and God's kindness 
for a Saviour's sake, still let all keep clearly 
before them the great truth, which, if the storm 
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does coxne^ will alone save them as others from 
being offended with Christ, that " the true, per- 
manent, and certain reward of religion is not 
now^ but hereafter, in the kingdom of heaven.'* 



HASTINESS TO BE AVOIDED IN 
SORROW. 



Isaiah xzvin. 16. — "He that belieyeth shall not 
make haste." 

These words refer to our Saviour's coining. 
Several hundred years before that event, God 
says, by Isaiah, " Therefore, thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold I lay in Zion, for a foundation, a 
stone — a tried stone — a precious comer stone^ 
a sure foundation.*' We know from St. Peter 
and St. Paul, who apply these words to Him, that 
our Saviour, in the darkness of prophecy, is re- 
ferred to. But though to be fulfilled of the 
coining Saviour, God knew that generation after 
generation of Jews would read theise words, and 
hope for their fulfilment, and yet not see it. 
The precious comer stone would not be laid, and 
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there would be no sign of it until the fulness of 
time. Waiting and waiting, the Jews might 
think God's word never would be. God therefore 
guards this diificulty, and in anticipation adds, 
" He that believeth, shall not make haste." 

In first sense, therefore, the words mean that 
he who believed what God said concerning the 
Saviour, would not make haste, if God did not 
fulfil His word, but would wait and believe that 
all would be in time, and God's word true to the 
letter, even if he did not live to see it ; or how- 
ever long the world had to wait, hoping and 
stumbling over the length of time, and its faith 
still tried. 

"He that believeth shall not make haste," 
Though true thus, of the one case of waiting for 
God's word concerning the first coming of our 
Saviour, here is the enunciation of a general 
principle. It is the characteristic of true faith, 
** not to make haste." It ought not to make 
haste, and instead of haste, it disciplines itself 
to the habit of patient waiting upon God, sure 
what God says^ will certainly be. 
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The remit of faith not makiiig haste in this 
case we know. The faithless said, " Where is 
His word P Let it come that we may see it." 
Who having to wait such a time for a coming 
Saviour practically thought nothing of it. But, 
faith was right. It waited and waited (oh ! how 
long), and century after century passed, and yet 
it was necessary to wait still. But at last our 
Saviour came. All foretold for four thousand 
years to the world, and for hundreds of years to 
the Jewish nation, suddenly became a reality, 
and the clear reality the world knows ever 
since. 

Not only in this case, but in numberless other 
ways in the Bible, faith has had experience that 
if not hasty the result will be the same, and 
what God has said will certainly be. Think, 
for instance, of God*s warning concerning the 
flood, given a hundred years beforehand! — 
think of the promise of a son to Abraham, year 
after year delayed! — think of God's promise to 
Abraham's descendants ! — their marvellous mul- 
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titude ! — their residence in Egypt ! — ^their pos- 
session of the land of Canaan ! Think of God's 
witness concerning the plagues of Egypt — ^the 
deliverance of the Jews — their settlement in 
Judea, and their destiny afterwards. Witness 
keeping faith waiting from a few years to hun- 
dreds of years, and yet true at last. 

Think also of God's word concerning Nine- 
veh, Babylon, Egypt, Edom, and Tyre. God's 
witness concerning the captivity of the Jews at 
Babylon, and the still more marvellous witness 
concerning the re-establishment of their nation. 

Hundreds "made haste" in regard to these 
past events, but faith did not, and aU were true 
at last, however long the delay and however 
hard the witness. Past result, then, is guide to 
faith oi future result. 

In the/w^wre, how much is there to be thought 
of by faith in this light, and which requires ifc 
not to make haste P Much of God's word in the 
Gospel is of that character, " The second coming 
of Christ — the resurrection of the dead— ;future 
judgment, and man's eternal destiny for good 
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or evil." These and like warnings hang over 
the future, and every generation has for a time 
to wait for them. Oh ! how many hearts feel, 
" Will they ever be, the world has waited so long 
and still there is nothing ?'' But " He that be- 
Ueveth shall not make haste." Granting the 
past of God's word to be (as we know) fulfilled, 
4he future wiU be true also. Faith will wait. 
It will think nothing of delay or difficulty ; and 
be sure only of one thing, that nothing is more 
sure than God's word, if man does but wait, and 
allows God His own time to prove it. 

Woe to those who do not join faith in this 
patient waiting. Their unbelief will not make 
the belief of God of none effect. The future 
here will be a repetition of the past. Their 
haste, because all is not which is to be, will 
make no difference. It will still delay, as God 
wills the delay — and still come when His exact 
time comes. Then it will crush all who made 
haste — all who did not wait — all who did not 
prepare for its certainty — as surely as the flood 
came — as surely as the deliverance out of E^^t 
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came — as surely as the destruction of Nineveh, 
of Babylon, of Jerusalem, came — and as surely 
as all the past of God's word came; and then 
ruined, time after time, those who, with weak 
spirit, or with drowsy carelessness, or with de- 
termined obstinacy, and daring unbelief settled, 
" No, God's word was long, its truth doubtful, 
and these things would not be." 

While such is the characteristic of faith, in 

regard to the ineffably wondrous events which, 

by God's word, still hang over this world, " he 

that believeth shall not make haste," it is 

also a general temper of mind which faith will 

cultivate. Those truly religious will discipline 

themselves by the Spirit, not only not to make 

haste in regard to God's word on great points. 

Their whole life will exhibit the same feeling in 

more minute detail. There is constant call for 

such feeling. He that believeth tvill not make 

haste (for instance, in regard to God's promises 

in the Bible, if not immediately fulfilled). He 

will not make hastey in regard to God's threats, 

and stumble if he does not as quickly as he ex- 
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pects, see the difference in God's dealing in 
regard to good and evil. He that believeth 
will not make haste in regard to God's providence 
in his own life. He will not be impetuous if 
God's ways are dark, and God does not at once 
reward his religion to the degree he might hope ; 
or if God brings trials upon him which might 
have been averted. Again, he will not make 
haste, in regard to his prayers, impatient if not 
at once answered, and discouraged (as if prayer 
altogether was of no use) if he has long to wait. 
He that believeth will not make haste, either in 
the ordinary affairs of life. He will not in hurry 
forget God, as if he could do without God, 
ignoring God's interference and control, and 
without seeking God's guidance and blessing. 
Besides, waiting patiently for Christ's second 
coming and the like, in many ways such as these 
is the calm, not hasty, patient spirit towards 
God to be cultivated by the believing soul. 

" He that believeth shall not make haste." 
Is it human nature thus to act P Alas, without 
faith, what is man? Impetuous, he acts only 
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without thought of God, and in worst cases dares 
even to disbelieve God altogether. Those even 
with a degree of religion, have lingering ten- 
dencies to the same fault. Their faith is strong 
enough to rivet them to reverential acceptance 
of the broad outlines of God's truth, and they 
are beyond infideliiy. Yes ! But do they never 
maJce hmte with God in other ways P Faith is 
weak, and they make haste, and murmur impa- 
tiently at this or that in God's providence. They 
make haste to snatch this or that blessing, and 
make haste to be angry that God will not give it 
them, or takes it away when they have it. They 
make haste with their prayers, and hastily settle 
that God will not answer them, and hastily re- 
pine that God is so long, so very long. They 
make haste, and get tired of good ways, and can- 
not wait to see the difference, even in this world, 
between godliness and ungodliness. They make 
haste, and cannot wait, and perhaps by wrong 
means in anger try to force God's providence. 

But whatever natural tendency, a!l have to 
learn that it is part of faith not to make haste. 

F 
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With some it is a feature of religion difficult to 
learn. But by accustoming ourselves first fairly 
to remember how true God's word has proved in 
the past, we shall at once be delivered from gene- 
ral hasty disbelief of God's word in the future. 
Then we shall learn more " not to make haste," 
if we try to treat our belief as a reality ; not 
merely nominally one moment having faith 
that God is, sees, hears, and exercises a real 
providence, and that all the Bible says is true ; 
and then another moment in despondency or 
impatience, hastily feeling, thinking, speaking, 
acting, as if all was no reality, and not to be de- 
peiided upon. Then, each can accustom them- 
selves to the thought of the duty of acting upon 
their faith as a reality, and feel that if it is 
wrong to be hasty with man, how sinful it must 
be to be hasty with God. 

Helped thus in measure by reason, then be- 
yond, the Holy Spirit will teach, even the most 
impetuous, this proper temper of faith. By 
praying to- Him to impress upon us this duty, of 
reality to God^ and to help us to subdue impa- 
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tience, there are none who may not hy degrees 
justify in their own character the truth, " He 
thatbelieveth, shall not make haste." 

Even where it runs not out into infidelity, the 
hasty spirit with God cannot be too cautiously 
avoided. It is irreverent, and leads constantly 
to sharp discipline irom God. He resists, per- 
haps, the hasty spirit, and baffles its best ener- 
gies at every turn, to teach it submission to His 
higher will; or He gives it up to its hastiness, 
and allows it in bitter disappointment to plunge 
into unseen and unsuspected evil. 

But in the spirit of faith, do not make haste, 
endless is the advantage. God has reward for 
such behaviour. It saves often much bitter 
discipline to teach us otherwise. We are pre- 
served from many evils into which we might 
have plunged by overhastiness. Oftentimes God 
gives sooner to those who do not make haste. If 
long in giving, oftientimes he is not so long to 
those who repress overhastiness. If they lose 
one way by their faith not making haste, often- 
times they gain in another way, and God gives 
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oompensatioiis, and does more for them at lasfy 
than He otherwise would, and they see (and 
others see) the true wisdom of their conduct. 

In regard to another world, when the hasty 
often lie down with much secret reproach and 
sorrow, those that in faith have not made 
haste, have, at least, their reward in having less 
to reproach themselves with, and they leave the 
world with hope, that if losses they have had 
from their patient waiting upon God, for 
Christ's sake they will see blessing then, and 
that it will surely be remembered to their 
account in the great hereafter. 



FAINTING UNDER SORROWS. 



Proverbs xxiv. 10. — "If thou faint in tlie day of 
adversity, thy strength is small." 

This is a statement often passed over without a 
thought. But it is one thousands ought to 
ponder upon. Its clear meaning is, that if we 
faint, or are disheartened in adversity, we have 
hut little religion. 

Such statement implies that adversity ought 
to he home, and will he, by those strong in 
religion. Why P Because all adversity is from 
God ; and those who have it, either have, or 
may have, strength to meet it as God requires. 

It is impossible to hear such statement without 
feeling that fainting then in adversity, is con- 
demned; and that if we faint, we ought in 
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shame to confess it to God, and to seek that our 
small strength may no longer be so small. 

But fainting under adversity is nevertheless 
common ; and is a subject far too important to 
be hastily discussed. To dwell upon it therefore 
more at length. 

Apart from religion, a fainting spirit, in man 
or woman, is a sign of a weak, and not of a 
strong character. 

Under worst of circumstances, the nobler 
spirit struggles not weakly to despond. It is 
calm, patient, energetic, and not without self- 
respect. If it must, it waits ; it prepares again ; 
it hopes, and takes a bright view of things. If 
wave after wave of disappointment still comes 
against it, still it is brave, and willing to meet 
circumstances patiently, and energetically, in 
hope of brighter result. 

In religion, besides a weak mind, fainting 
implies weak religion, even in sincerely religious 
people ; and much greater weakness than before 
adversity they perhaps anticipated in them- 
selves. It evidences want of living faith in 
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Q-od's individual providence, wUch sees, knows, 
and controls all, however unpleasant. It shows 
that there is little aboundiug in hope by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, and small amount of 
confiding love. The power of resignation, is 
seen to be more in fancy than reality. There 
is the betrayal still of the weakness of im- 
patience, impetuosity, the dislike still of not 
having our own way instead of God's way ; the 
betrayal of much ignorance of all to be expected 
imder God's sovereignty, and small independence 
of this world, and a low degree of heavenly- 
mindedness. 

Then beyond this witness, the fainting soul 
betrays also to itself and to all who know it, 
that the Holy Ghost is far from being the true 
strength He might be to it ; that He is not 
thought of enough as the Comforter ; and His 
strength is not prayed for enough, by which 
strength, all the fainting tendencies of our fallen 
nature, may be withstood. 

Humbling as this is, still it is to be allowed, 
that not to faint in adversity, is easier for some 
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than for others. First, characters are so different. 
Some are naturally less sensitive. Some are 
constitutionally more sanguine, and less capable 
(so to speak) of deep affiction. Some think 
and reflect very little ; or they are really blessed 
perhaps with a stronger mind. Then how 
different is, or may be, the weight of trial. No 
wonder some faint in adversity, when their 
hasty judges do not. But what is the proportion 
of their adversity P One perhaps bears a hun- 
dred weight, to the other's pound ! How often 
too, are those completely crushed by heavy ad- 
versity, who bear easily a lighter weight ! All 
elasticity of spirit is gone, and they faint to a 
degree which their behaviour in former adversity 
seemed to make less likely. 

But whatever is thus to be said, we see the 
witness to those inclined to faint — each under 
their own measure of adversity. It may sound 
hard, but God's word holds out no justification 
of it, and meets such fainting only as weakness, 
which need not be, and which by religion might 
be at least gradually overcome. Such therefore 
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are expected to struggle against their famting 
tendency. Then granting they feel their strength 
small and their degree of adversity so heavy, 
and heavier than they ever had before, and 
heavier than that of many, still this is to ledd 
them only to seek more strength, and to con- 
tinue to seek the increase of strength, until 
in God's strength they are able to bear the 
degree of adversity God has brought upon 
them, and to behave imder it as His will would 
have them. 

To those who try thus not to faint in ad- 
versity, these thoughts will be helps. Think how 
much greater that adversity might be ! Think 
how much greater perhaps has been, or is, the 
adversity of others. Think of the greater ad- 
versity of Job, of Lazarus, of the Prophets, of 
the Apostles, and of others perhaps very near 
you, whose adversity you know or hear to be 
greater. Even, if your adversity is indeed 
greater than that of many, yet think, that per- 
haps peculiarity of character may require it — or 
it may be, God's sovereign will, in approval 
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rather than chastisement, may have chosen to 
manifest in you His strength, for the example or 
condemnation of others. Think also with hope, 
that the better you bear your adversity, the 
sooner it may be God will alter it, or the greater 
at least your hope of reward, when death at last 
removes you from a world of sorrow. 

Then with thoughts such as these, accustom 
yourself also to the decided feeling, that God 
really knows and measures the degree of your ad- 
versity. Have faith also that adversity, though it 
may sometimes be in chastisement, is not always so ; 
being part only of the ordained system of things, 
whereby Gt)d constantly creates trials, fashions 
the character of each of His children, developes 
their graces, simply corrects their faults, and 
ripens them more and more for heaven. 

It is from want of associations such as these, 
and particularly of this more perfect view of 
adversity, that so many "faint in adversity.'* 
They are crushed by it ; not merely always from 
the actual weight of suffering, or loss, or denial 
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it involves, but from looking at their adversity 
only in a narrow, and that depressing light. 
Either they are conscious of much sin, or they 
imagine that their adversity shows that God is 
conscious of more decided sin than they know 
of themselves. But beyond sin, and chastise- 
ment for *sin, adversity in some degree and 
form, is almost necessary for the promotion 
of religious character and religious growth, 
even in the best of people. Without adversity, 
how could they learn, or show, resignation, 
patience, hope, submission, heavenly-mindedness, 
or more than the easier, and more childish parts 
of religion P 

Even those therefore who know their ad- 
versity more deserved, must feel this, and pass 
on from their sins, to the higher use of ad- 
versity, and while they sincerely repent of their 
sins, not stop there, but seek to add to repent- 
ance all other graces of adversity. Particularly 
should this be the case under the continuance of 
adversity, that they may either come out of 
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adversify, or be in it, not merely as sorrowers 
for sin, but as those learning also and exhibiting 
points of religion, which without adversity would 
never have been seen in them. 

Those more sincere in religion, should accus- 
tom themselves still more to such view of their 
adversity. In them especially, adversity has 
less now to do with sin. No. They have run 
well, and are being taught only to run better. 
They are all that is desirable as far as the buds 
and germs of religion are concerned. Now the 
flowers have to be opened; and often, that 
not only God, but man may see them. It 
may be, that to secure the opening of the 
flowers, very heavy rains, and very hot suns are 
required. 

While they resist, therefore, all notion of 
fainting, and they pray to the Holy Spirit to 
comfort them, and to help them bear cheerfully 
their adversity, let it be also with the prayer, 
that He will help them draw out of their 
adversity all the blessed intended results, and to 
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take more interest as it were in their adversity, 
so that they may feeV themselves more like trees 
xmder highest cnlture, which are adding more 
day by day to the amount of good fruit upon 
them. 

There are those who are not included in this 
experience of fainting imder adversity. Either 
perhaps they are young, or they are tenderly 
dealt with in God's providence. Knowing from 
God's word how hard adversity is to bear, 
it is for such, to feel for those in adversity, to 
make much allowance for them, and to help 
them, as far as they can, with their kindest 
sjrmpathy and prayers. 

In regard to themselves, they should be thank- 
ful for their own present gentle experience under 
God's will, whilst sobered with the thought that 
ihey know not how they should behave if called 
to the same adversity as others. In the ever- 
changing also uncertainty of life, they should 
prepare their minds, in some degree at least, for 
the possibility, that they will not be always 
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altogether exempt from the ordinary lot of man, 
and not without the hnmble prayer, that if so, 
they also may stand and not faint, and be able 
to meet adversity with that ennobling result 
which God designs from it, to the true 
Christian. 



MURMURING IN SORROW. 



1 Cor. X. 10. — "Neither murmur ye, as some of them 
also murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer." 

Jews were thus munnurers. Christians are 
warned not to follow their, example. When 
they came ont of Egypt with Moses^ the Jews 
were constantly munnuring — sometimes at one 
thing, sometimes at another. Now they mur- 
mured at the loss of the luxury of Egypty and 
they cried "Would to God we had died by 
the hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, 
when we sat by the fleshpots, and when we did 
eat bread to the fall." (Ex. xvi. 3.) Now they 
murmured because they had not at once a supply 
of water ; at another time it was because they 
had such sameness of food ; at another time 
because they feared the dangers before them ; at 
another time they murmured because they could 
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not have their own will, and at once enter into 
the promised land ; at another time they mur- 
mured against the authority of Moses and 
Aaron. In short, they had trials ; and though 
they had much to encourage faith, by faith they 
would not walk, but true to corrupt human 
nature, some instantly murmured. They were 
punished, therefore, says the Apostle, for their 
murmuring, and were destroyed of the destroyer." 
God constantly thus punished even thousands of 
them, and by many ways of destruction ; now 
by plagues ; now by serpents ; now by fire from 
the Lord ; now by the earth opening her mouth 
and swallowing them up ; and now by the hand 
of their enemies, 

Notwithstanding this dear witness to Chris- 
tians, "neither murmur ye," that they may 
not follow the example of the Jews, Oh! 
how much munmiring is there, even among 
those who nevertheless hear these words! 
even though we must glory in the fact, that 
"neither murmur ye," has by grace done 
wonders for thousands, and without a murmur 
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they heroically bear even the greatest trials, and 
when they have ten times more cause to mur- 
mur than those who do murmur. 

Tes ! murmuring is a common sin, and 
" Neither murmur ye '' is as dead a command 
to some, as " Swear not at all " is to others. It 
is more common, too, because a subtle easy sin, 
which does not seem much, which is soon passed 
over, and, as more against God than man, has 
less restraint from the fear of our fellow- 
creatures. 

A common sin, endless things foster the sin 
of murmuring, and give scope for it. Some 
murmur at the whole system of God's provi- 
dence in the world, and particularly that He has 
made them, in contrast to others, what He has, 
and not given them a different position. Some 
murmur because they must bear the conse- 
quences of their own misdoings, their idleness, 
their imprudence, want of forethought, exertjpn, 
and the like ; others murmur because irritated 
at God's ways with them, and He takes away 
what they once had, health, relatives, or other 

G 
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worldly good; others munnyr because God 
denies them this or that good, which He might 
easily give, and denies it for a time or alto- 
gether. Thus some murmur because thfey are 
not richer ; some that they are not independent; 
others that they have not pleasanter circum- 
stances, or this or that which others have, and 
which God does not give to them. Some- 
times too some murmur most unreasonably, 
with less excuse, having many great blessings 
in other ways from God; others murmur, 
whose circumstances are really harder, and 
who are more sorely tempted. 

But "neither murmur ye'* reminds us that 
whatever the cause, murmuring is wrong. The 
tendency to murmur is wrong, whether there is 
seeming reason for it or not. It is the dictate 
of the natural, not spiritual man, and the first 
instinct of the undisciplined soul when its own 
wfll is opposed, and it finds itself under a higher 
will; as such, those who seek to be newborn, 
and to live as Christ's disciples, must try to be 
above it, and to check all irritation to it, as 
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much ajs they would tendency to other subtle 
sin, such as temper, pride, vanity, and the like. 

But first, it is distinctly to be understood 
what murmuring is. To be vividly conscious of 
the real inequalities and trials of the worid, and 
the appointed gradations in the system of things, 
or to express conviction of such facts, this is not 
to murmur. Nor is it murmuring, to feel our 
own personal denials under God's providence ; 
nor to sorrow reasonably under our losses ; nor 
to wish for this or that blessing ; nor to acknow- 
ledge the value of this or that favour, and to 
desire it ourselves, and to express that desire. 
All this is quite separable from murmuring. It 
is murmuring, when feeling the value of God's 
blessings, any repine at the denial of them, or 
God's withdrawal of past enjoyment of them, 
and they are angry in heart or speech with 
providence, and they fret at what they have to 
bear and God's will towards them, either gene- 
rally in life, or in this or that particular circum- 
stance of it. 

How then is true murmuring to be avoided ? 
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It will not be by crushing free thought upon 
God's providence, and what is true of it as 
exhibited in the world, but by trying to take a 
just view of it; and then having faith in the 
reality of that providence in our own life, 
acknowledging God's will in what we have, and 
are, either of advantage or disadvantage, and in 
what we have not, or from time to time may be 
called to lose. 

Then whatever the reality of God's providence 
towards us, we must hide His word in our heart, 
" neither murmur ye,'' and remember that God 
does not allow even His children in Christ 
to dispute either the general arrangements of 
the sovereignty of His will, or not to cultivate 
a submissive disposition to His will concerning 
themselves, whatever the aspect of that will, 
whether agreeable or not to their own will. 
Then while sensible that we ought not to mur- 
mur, by lamenting our murmuring tendencies, 
by praying for His forgiveness who can be 
touched by the feeling of our infirmities, by 
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trying to be bright, and by praying to the t!om- 
forter to comfort us, and to help us not to 
murmur, (particularly when most irritated ^d 
tempted to murmur,) by degrees then oun soul 
will be disciplined to self-restraint in this, as in 
other respects. Instead of harsh, unquiet mur- 
muring spirits, we shall be able to exhibit (as 
many to their honour do) the most heavenly 
resignation and nobleness of character, even 
imder circumstances more trying than would be 
believed, and to a degree which once perhaps 
we thought impossible. 

Then murmuring will in this way be ex- 
changed even for cheerjnlness, if we add to all 
the association, that while we walk after the 
Spirit and do not murmur, whatever God's 
providence towards us now, whatever our posi- 
tion, whatever our denials, whatever our sorrows, 
whatever our losses, all so far is but temporary, 
and that in Christ we have still prospects out of 
this world, which will soon bring more than we 
can possibly desire, and where the beggar 
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or slave, or most desolate under God's providence 
now, may be then a king, and as an angel before 
God in angel's happiness. 

But while speaking of the sin of murmuring, 
the command, " Neither murmur ye " is not to 
be a snare. It does not require, therefore, 
crushed passiveness ; it does not forbid energy ; 
it does not forbid any endeavouring to repair their 
losses, if they desire or can, in submission to 
God's wiQ ; though it forbids irritation, if that 
will seems finally opposed to such result. 
Neither does it thwart those who have not, in 
reasonable value of what they have not, in 
exertion to secure it, in asking God's favour to 
that end, in hoping, and trying, and a^sking 
still while the issue of God's will is doubtful, 
or as yet perhaps is against their wishes. All 
required is, that such, while ihey have not, 
should not murmur, but be resigned to God's 
will in whatever way that will may manifest 
itself, whether for or against their desires. 

Not harshly thwarting human energy, endless 
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is the advantage of heeding the command, 
" Neither munnnr ye." Murmuring adds only 
to present sorrows. Not to murmur makes life 
happier, and makes the most of. its little joys. 
It allows all at least to enjoy what satisfaction 
God gives them, or stiU leaves them. Then its 
eflfect upon God's providence may be beneficial ; 
it may incline Him in time to be more favour- 
able to such, and to help them more quickly ; 
it may lead Him perhaps to repair their losses, 
to stop perhaps their denials, or to make com- 
pensations, and to exalt even to most unex- 
pected degree those who do not murmur, and 
discipline themselves to reverent submission to 
His sovereign will. 

But beyond all, whether it is a Lazarus in 
rags, or a rich Job, now deprived of all things, 
not to murmur will at all times be part of 
acceptable behaviour before God. In whatever 
way He meets it in this world, and silently 
rewards it, there is always the hope to such, 
that their faith and patience will lead to bless- 
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ing out of this world. They are preparing for 
themselves day by day from our Saviour's 
hands, great recompense of reward, and greater 
approval, as having in many cases responded 
well to greater trial. 



SORROW FROM THE INEQUALITIES 
OF THIS WORLD. 



Luke vii. 28. — " He that is least in the kingdom of 
God, is greater than He." 

Our Saviour here speaks of John the Baptist. 
John was indeed great. *' Among those bom of 
women," our Saviour says, "there was not a 
greater." His greatness was in his great honor. 
His coming into the world had been predicted 
four hundred years by the prophet Malachi, and 
when he came, what honor did God give him ! 
He was chosen to be the Saviour^s herald, and 
no more like other prophets to talk darkly of 
one to come, but to proclaim, " He is here, He 
standeth among you, and Jesus is He." 
Our Saviour knew the feeling to which John's 
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high honor would natarally lead. Many would 
think, '' Oh ! that I had been John, oh ! that God 
had called me to this honor." In the text, there- 
fore, he anticipates and soothes this feeling with 
the assurance, that as far as greatness is con- 
cerned, " He that is least in the kingdom of God, 
is greater than He." 

Whatever lower explanation may be given of 
such statement, the simplest and highest ex- 
planation is, that whatever John's honor, there 
was grander honor than John's, before any who 
attained to heaven. This is a statement which 
sounds little, but which is worthy of much con- 
sideration. 

Admiration of what is grand and distinguish- 
ing is natural, and particularly to enthusiastic 
spirits. Those whose enthusiasm is limited more 
to earth, feel this. They read of great emperors, 
great kings, great statesmen, great generals, 
great poets, great painters, great sculptors, great 
musicians, great inventors, great lawyers, great 
physicians, and the like ; and according to their 
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taste they appreciate the grandeur of such, and 
they wish they were as great. 

The same feeling mixes itself also with re- 
ligion. There are those who read of Abraham, 
and wish Hke him to have been the friend of 
God. They would have the character and honor 
of Joseph. They would have been a glorious 
prophet like Elijah. What an honor, they feel, 
to have been the forerunner of the Saviour. 
Some ponder upon her, " Blessed among women," 
and envy her honor. Others think with the 
same enthusiasm of the glorious dignity of the 
apostles or martja*s, or other great and noble 
names connected with religion. 

This innate sense and appreciation and desire 
of honor, leads very often to a degree of good. 
In worldly matters, how many young enthusi- 
asms has it fired to the greatest results ? It has 
stimulated their energies, and exalted their 
characters, with the desire that they also may 
be what others have been before them, or, as far 
as possible at least, be something like them. 

In religion also it has not been without good. 
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It has led, so to speak, to religious daring, and 
to religious ambition. Many have seen what by 
God's Spirit human nature is capable of, and 
have endeavoured to refine and ennoble their 
character, and have drawn closer to God, and 
appreciated the possibility of His favor, and 
attempted in their way to rise above themselves, 
and to do something, and to approximate, at 
least in faint effort, towards those they did not 
expect to equal. 

But if it leads some thus to good, with others 
this feeling leads to less beneficial result. It 
prompts to no self-exertion. As to God's favors 
towards others, they lead only to weak mur- 
muring, to malicious jealousy, to anger with 
God's providence, that what He has done for 
others. He did not rather do for them, or repeat 
it at least to their advantage. 

But whatever thus the result of this feeling of 
admiration of what is distinguishing, in the 
present system of inequality in this world, and 
infinite gradation, our Saviour's statement in the 
text is always useful. But firsti observe what it 
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presupposes^ that, "however desirable, many 
distinctions are not possible for every one." 
John the Baptist's honor was indeed great, and 
many might appreciate it. But, obviously in 
the nature of things, there could not have been 
an indefinite number of John the Baptists, for 
the exclusive office of the Saviour's forerunner ; 
and, if possible, the great honor of the office 
would have at once ceased with the increase of 
number. So there could be only one chosen for 
the mother of the Saviour, however many might 
have been chosen, if God had willed it, to be the 
one blessed among women. It wets not possible 
also, that all should be apostles, however many 
might have liked to have been of that honored 
and limited number. 

In the general system, also, of the world, the 
same conviction is to be assumed. As all parts 
of the natural body cannot be the head, or hands, 
or feet, otherwise there could be no body at all, 
so in a world of gradation, and according to the 
present ordained system of things, God cannot 
have all rich, or all kings, or all queens, or all 
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emperors, and the like ; and the world must be 
new made if it was so. Neither if God wills to 
raise up some great one in any position of life, 
to be His rod to the world, or to be opposed as 
emperor or general to some other great one, or 
to meet a particular state of things in one era of 
the world, or to benefit the human race by in- 
vention, or to carry on the progress of art, or to 
keep up the witness that all great talents are 
really from God ; — everyone, of course, cannot be 
that favored individual. There must be a choice 
and election somewhere, with the honor which 
it involves. Who the individuals are to be, must 
of course fall to that choice and election of God, 
and the rest (always the greater number of 
mankind) must be content with that decision. 

Assuming this then, that all cannot be what 
only one or a few can be, it is here we may feel 
the comfort of our Saviour's words. All cannot 
be John the Baptist, or have the privileges, re- 
ligious or secular, of some. But in God's provi- 
dence, if they will, there is something better for 
all. As far as his earthly honor is concerned, 
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they may be as great, yes, and greater than 
John, if they only attain heaven. The least in 
the kingdom of God, those who enter heaven at 
all, and have there even the most inferior posi- 
tion as far as there can be contrast to John's or 
any earthly dignity, will be in a position far 
exceeding. This does not necessarily promise 
anything in regard to gradation in heaven, or 
that Lazarus may hastily assume that he may be 
greater one day than rich Abraham in heaven. 
This may or may not be. It is true that many 
a Lazarus will finally be greater in heaven than 
many who have had every earthly distinction ; 
but then it will be because many such, kings, 
generals, poets, painters, sculptors, and the like, 
have not served God as truly, and perhaps will 
have no more than earthly glory. 

But others, great in earth, will also be great 
in heaven. As gradation also, with angels and 
archangels is revealed to be the order of 
heaven, there is no saying what difference 
may still be allowed between those who attain 
heaven, and whether Abraham, greater than 
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Lazarus on earthy may not be greater than 
Lazarus in heaven. On such point our Saviour 
does not touch. All He guarantees is, that 
looking only to earthly honors, it is open to all, 
to be greater than the greatest on earth, if they 
only secure heaven. 

Is it not so ? Think of Lazarus once in rags, 
and now in heaven ! Is he not greater than 
John, with the mere temporary distinction only 
as the Saviour's herald ? What is the mightiest 
conqueror or king, in contrast tS him now in 
the glory of another world? It is the same 
then for all. Every earthly grandeur, happi- 
ness, honor, and title, even of the most renowned, 
will be as nothing to the portion of the poor 
child even, who attains to heaven. Such will 
be what those who fail of heaven never can be, 
and that not for a time, but for ever. 

What then should be the effect of this truth P 
It will soothe many tinder the irritation of im- 
equal worldly distinction. It will make them 
more resigned to the sovereignty of God's will, 
which in a world, in which it is impossible that 
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all should be alike, determines who shall have, 
and who shall not have. 

Then it ought to animate all to value earthly 
distinctions only at their just value, and to seek 
more earnestly that superior glory out of this 
world, which cannot be obtained in this world. 

Those in any degree greater in earth, it should 
urge, to be diligent also to be great in heaven. 
It should make them feel more that earthly and 
heavenly distinctions are separable, and that if, 
after all, they attain not to heaven, the most des- 
pised beggar now, might outdo them in the world 
to come, and, as an angel in heaven, be exalted 
to a position which will reduce to nothing all 
the glory of the Pharaohs, the glory of the Sen- 
nacheribs, and the glory of the Herods, to whom 
once on earth he found himself immeasurably 
inferior. 

But with witness so far, these words of our 
Saviour are not to be made to depress the ener- 
gies of any in regard to this world. They learn if 
all cannot have the same earthly honor there is 
still for all superior heavenly honor, to seek and 

H 
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to gain. While seeking therefore, first, the 
highest honor surely open to all, this leaves all 
to do their duty in this world on the purest 
Christian principle, and to the best of their 
ability to exert their talents to God's glory ; and 
to imitate, in their own life, those already in 
their own line great before them ; to the good, 
it may be, of their fellow-creatures, and of their 
country, and of their own generation. 

Only, in so doing, they must not be over- 
sanguine, nor expect too much, nor be disap- 
pointed, if notwithstanding, by Grod's will, they 
neither are, nor can be, what others have been. 
They may, or they may not be. But while thus 
steadily serving Christ, even with most conscien- 
tious exertion in what concerns this world, they 
must be prepared to meet all alternatives with 
the single-hearted feeling, ''The least in heaven, 
is greater than the greatest in earth." 



SORROWS FROM POVERTY. 



2 Cor. vt. 10. (port.)—" As having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things." 

, Equality and sameness are no law of God's 
providence; its system is rather endless difference 
and variety. Countries are different^ climates 
different, animals different, trees different, 
flowers different. In regard to man also, there 
is endless difference, both in his national and 
individual capacity. In appearance, height, 
power, talents, social advantages and the like', 
there is no uniformity. The same system ex- 
tends also to man's possessions. 

In this also there is endless variety and grada- 
tion. There are those who have much, but still 
with a difference, some having more, some less, 
until the gradation descends with less and lees. 
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and the contrast is reached of those (again in 
different degrees) who have comparatively 
nothing. It is to this latter class that St. Paul's 
words in the text direct meditation. 

Many in the world have fellowship in St. 
Paul's words, "as having nothing." Either 
they "have nothing/' being wholly dependent 
upon others, at least for a time ; or they " have 
nothing " and continually earn what they have, 
though perhaps in settled form ; or there is the 
lower state, and having comparatively nothing, 
such know not from day to day what they shall 
have, or how God will give it them. , 

This state of virtually or comparatively "having 
nothing " in contrast to the greater abundance of 
others, is to a great degree from the sovereignty 
of God's will. Amidst all the complications of 
life, God really settles who is to have and who 
is not to have, and, so to speak, all the degrees 
of having. 

Such state God determinately appointed from 
the beginning of the world, and it has always 
existed. Though modifications and changes may 
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be made, as to who shall have and who shall not 
have; and though positions alter, and there is 
no necessity which binds any to fixed positions 
in that gradation, yet the grad9,tioil itself will 
always exist, and will continue by God's sove- 
reign will, until the end of the world. 

Though thus referable to Oody to some minds 
it is a state of things very galling. Impetuous 
spirits murmur and rebel against it. Ignoring 
perhaps the fact, that there is no such absolute 
contrast as "having all things," and "having 
nothing," but that all is infinite gradation, they 
talk as if such state of things was beyond God's 
will, and as if all was the result more of human 
caprice than of divine government. 

But whatever man's feeling^ there is this 
always to be associated with God's will in this 
respect. First, in regard to the present con- 
stitution of the world, it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be this gradation of having. 
Deep purposes are answered. The evil of idle- 
ness is obviated ; man is forced thereby more to 
exert himself; the various professions of the 
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world are provided for ; the advancement of art 
and science are helped on; the supply of the 
many wants of every generation of mankind are 
secured, which otherwi^, without this seemingly 
unequal state of things would not be as regularly 
and systematically continued. 

Then while necessary and usefdl so far, there 
is no law which altogether excludes individuals 
from improvement under this general state of 
things. Aj3 those who Have more may have 
less, so there are none who may not by energy, 
by self-exertion, by prudence, and especially by 
religious character, gain upon their first position 
in the world. Some perhaps, by God's will, 
may do so even to the highest degree, and from 
having nothing may have aU things. Though 
with others, certain limits may not be passed, 
and their having (though improved) determi- 
nately by God's election, stops at a certain 
gradation, and with that nearly they must be 
content. 

Whilst all this is true, we see now in the text 
f(rAo have held the lofoer positions of this grada- 
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tion. Made necessary by the constitution of 
things, its gradations are independent of reli- 
gious ezcdilenoe. Though many moat religious 
have had all things, as many, if not more (yet 
equally religious) could speak of th^nselves " as 
haying nothing/' To say nothing of our. 
Saviour, of whom even for a time it was true, 
''the foxes hare holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay His head,'' Si Paul places himself and 
the apostles in that dass. Though glorious in 
character, and fulfilling God's will in the most 
important positions in the world, they were 
among those who had comparatively nothing. 
All more or less, if not supported by their own 
energies, depended not upon their own silver and 
gold, but upon the uncertain liberality of their 
follow Christians. 

With this witness, we see also " ike feeling of 
St. Paul and the apostles under this state." 
Full of foith, and knowing by whose will they 
were what they were, there was none of man's 
natural ignorant impatience. Then, imder the 
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comfort of the Holy Ghost, they advanced even 
beyond this. Though they "had nothing," ihey 
rejoiced in the contradiction that " they had all 
things." They realized that whatever their 
little, they had all things in Christ ! that Christ 
.had opened to them the kingdom of heaven, and 
that whatever they had now, soon they had hope 
of all they could desire in the world to come. 

In this feeling of the apostles. Christians 
recognize what should be their own soothing 
feeling to the degree that God places them in 
similar circumstances. Granting they have 
comparatively nothing in contrast to others, and 
by God's sovereign wiU they occupy a position 
which some must ; — granting that the prospects 
of that position are but small, still, as Christ's 
sincere disciples, they have always a right to the 
same conviction as the apostles to counterbalance 
the irritation of their circumstances, and to fill 
them with calmness, patience, and even the 
same triumphant cheerfulness. " They have 
nothing" Yes ! but only ideally. " They have 
nothing." Yes ! but only now. Still, however 
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poor, and whatever their present position, they 
are far from having nothing really. They have 
still with the greatest, the same bright prospect 
in Christ, and in that prospect in time will have 
" all things." By faith also their minds should 
delight to realize with the apostles, what is thus 
involved in " all things." The total withdrawal 
of all present sorrows! the perfect happiness! 
the full possession of the riches of another 
world ! with the crown, the city, the country, 
the kingdom, the glorious inheritance of the 
saints in light. 

Doubtless it is for such to acquire this high 
faith. It is not at once that any at will can 
triumph over the trials of the present by hope of 
the future. It can be done only by degrees, and 
under the influence of grace. But by associating 
by faith their prospects in Christ with their 
trials, by accustoming themselves to counter- 
balance the present with the future, and by 
praying to the Holy Ghoist to help them more 
vividly appreciate the bright realities of another 
world, actually existing, and ready any day to 
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burst upon them, there are none who may not 
advance in this heavenly feeling, and to the 
same ennobling effect it had in the apostles, to 
the tranquillizing of their minds, and to the 
filling them with a peace over which out- 
ward circumstances will have less and less 
power. 

TFho then, shall seek this apostolic feeling, 
to be acquired like any other grace, by the help 
of the Holy Spirit P Those called by God to 
nearest fellowship in the apostles' circumstances, 
are the special objects of such feeling. While 
they believe in Christ and walk after the Spirit, 
they have every hope that their trust in Christ 
is not vain. It is for them therefore especially 
to try to accustom themselves to a feeling which 
will enable them to bear better the difficulties of 
life, and to fulfil more cheerfully their duties in 
it. To such it is more and more a reality, that 
whatever they have in this world, they have 
" all things in Christ." 

But if those who have comparatively nothing 
need this feeling most, those ^'who have all 
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things" need it also. The time must come, 
even to the richest, when they also will have 
nothing, when in a few minutes all will be gone, 
when Abraham even must leave flocks and 
herds, and silver and gold, and all that he has, 
and no better than Lazarus appear before God. 
Whilst earnest then in religion, and they lay 
hold of the hope of having all things in Christ, 
it is for such also in anticipation of that hour, to 
pray that they ma,jfeel the reality of such hope, 
that though less necessary at the moment, it 
may be an abiding comfort to them, that they 
can look forward to the future without alarm, 
and with thankfulness that though God niay 
have been more gracious to them than to many, 
yet when they lose all they have here, it will be 
but for a more blessed exchange, ''to have 
all things in Christ" 

But beyond the religious, there are many to 
be invited to leam to feel with the apostles, 
'' as having nothiiig, yet possessing all things." 
Alas ! how sad are some who ''have all things" 
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now, but from neglect of Christ have no hope 
in death ! Alas, how sad are others, who have 
little or nothing now, and grovelling only in 
irreligion, have no hope hereafter! nothing 
before them but to be sad now, and at last as 
yet, to be sadder still. 

But oh, that both such classes would but wisely 
consider their truest interests, and serve Christ 
now. What have others then which may not 
also be theirs P If they " have all things now/' 
henceforth then another world will not be only 
a hateful blank, it will but open to them also 
bright hope in Christ, and they will be reconciled 
to exchange the present for a brighter future. 
If they " have nothing," oh, brighter still the 
result from wiser conduct ! Happier in them- 
selves, soothed in their irritation under the 
sovereignty of God's will, more cheerful in the 
discharge of their appointed duties, in the way 
also of more blessings from God, from that day 
forward these also in Christ shall have* treasure ; 
with patience they will abide their time, and 
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humbly delight with others that they share 
in the paradox of position, "once I had nothing, 
and had nothing, now I have nothing and have 
all things." " All things." Yes ! but not now, 
but in Christ hereafter. 



THE REASON OF SORROWS NOT 
E2f OWN YET. 



John xiii. 7. — " Jesus answered, and said unto him. 
What I do, thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter." 

There is much to be learnt from our Saviour's 
words. Every little saying has a depth which 
repays consideration ; a mine not without 
gold. 

These words were spoken to St. Peter. Our 
Saviour had been washing the disciples' feet. St. 
Peter, shocked at such humiliation, exclaimed, 
" Lord, dost Thou wash my feet." Our Saviour 
silenced him with the mysterious answer, " What 
I do, thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter." It is as if He had said, "You 
understand not what I do now, and I give no 
reason ; but in time, all will be clear." 
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Certainly it did take time for St. Peter to 
enter into the meaning of that wonderful act. It 
was not until our Saviour's death and ascension, 
and until the Holy Ghost came, and the fulness 
of the gospel was revealed to the Apostles, and 
they knew what was really meant by a Saviour, . 
and the importance of His death, — ^it was not 
until then, that time arrived. 

We, with ease understand what was a wonder 
to St. Peter. The washing of the disciples' feet 
was a symbolical act, to signify that all man- 
kind need to be washed from sin, and by a 
Saviour's atonement. Water, used only as 
symbol, it was enough if swne water was used, 
and no need that the washing should be extended 
to other parts of the body, and beyond what 
our Saviour fixed upon. Clear thus now, and 
dear at last to St. Petar, still it was at first, as 
our Saviour said, " Thou knowest not nowy but 
thou shalt know hereafter." Here then is 
common experience in the world — and words 
first spoken to St. Peter may be much ex- 
tended^-so much so, that all may think of them 
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for religious instruction, and some to greatest 
^vantage and comfort. 

Observe the double statement. First there 
is, " What I do, thou knowest not now." Then 
there is the promise, "but thou shalt know 
hereafter." 

Oh ! how many things are there in the world, 
of which God can say, " What I do, thou 
knowest not now." No. We cannot under- 
stand them, nor say why they are. No. Not 
after the most anxious thought. The mention 
of such things might be multiplied indefinitely. 
We know not now, why God allowed the fall of 
the angels, or the introduction of sin into the 
world. We know not now, what God does in 
allowing so long, the present state of things, 
with its trials and infinite miseries. We know 
not now, why the Saviour was so long in 
coming. We know not now, what God does in 
still withholding the knowledge of the Saviour 
from so many, now He has come. We know not 
now, what God does in His various dispensations 
towards the world I what He means ! what 
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secret ends He has ! We know not now, what 
He does in the overwhebning calamities, in the 
earthquake, in the pestilence, and in the 
famine. TFe know not now, what God does in 
still retarding the end of the world. JFe know 
not now, what God does in sparing multitudes of 
evil people, in allowing their noxious influence, 
and endless difficulties connected with them. 
JFe know not now, what God does in His way of 
managing His Church! why He allows the 
Church to be as it is I why more parts of it 
are not reformed! why He does not make 
those which are reformed more perfect! why 
He allows the unreformed, with all their corr 
ruption and sadness, still to maintain their 
ground. 

Of these, and endless matters in the world at 
large, we feel, " Lord, we know that nothing is 
apart from Thy providence; but what Thou 
doest in these things, we cannot tell." 

"With this broad experience (with which many 
do not trouble themselves) then there is our own 
experience, in which all have interest. To whom, 
I 
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as they advance in life^ does not our Saviour say, 
perhaps in many things, '^What I do thou 
knowest not now." How unsearchable, very 
often, do they find His ways in their own little 
world ! " They know not noir," why our Saviour 
does as He does ; why this happens, and then 
that ; why this misfortune ; why this contradic- 
tion; why this opposition; why this denial; 
why He seemingly aggravates so unnecessarily 
human sorrow ; why He makes strange choices ; 
why He makes things worse when He might 
make them better ; why He does nothing, when 
He might do all things ; why He allows the evil 
and depresses the good ; why He takes away the 
good, and leaves the bad ; why He crushes all 
endeavour in one, and makes all easy without 
endeavour to another; why He gives to one 
at once, what He will not for years give to 
ftEkoiher. 

There are few, who may not in life find per- 
plexities of this kind, and the more so, as they 
advance in life, and if their religious life is a 
serious care to our Saviour, and few may not 
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recognise times, when utterly lost with our 
Saviour's dealings, they long to say, " Lord, what 
doest Thou P" with the feeling that there is no 
echo but one, ''What I do, thou knowest not 
now." 

But whether we think of our own life, or 
beyond, we see the other statement in the text, 
'' thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter." Yes ! though now in vain we weary 
ourselves with uncertain speculation, there is a 
time when we shall know all things ; when all 
the difficulties of Providence will be cleared up, 
and with God and the holy angels in another 
world, and gifted with higher intelligence, we 
shall be told ''the tohi//' of endless things we 
cannot now tmderstand ; and when knowing, we 
shall bow to confess how deep and necessary 
were God's ways ; and what mighty, clear, and 
perfect plans were carried out, and how con- 
sistent was His conduct, in all before dark and 
unintelligible. 

Yes, and if a past world has lost its interest, 
at that time we shall know also, what can never 
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fail to interest us, all the mystery of our own 
life. Our Saviour or angels will tell the mean- 
ing of all. No more darkness then ; no more 
perplexity. We shall recognise at least then, 
the cause of all we now long to know; why 
things were as they were; what necessitated 
them ; what purposes were answered ; what evil 
was avoided ; what good produced ; how to our 
Saviour, all was working to an ordained end, 
and under His control, who silently felt, "What 
I do, thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter." 

With perfect knowledge out of this world, 
of our own life, we may gain also upon this 
knowledge, even in . this world. Our Saviour's 
ways may be dark, but of many things, it may 
not take long, before we know what He has done 
thereby. A few months, or a few years, and we 
may look back and decidedly connect one thing 
with another, and see how they worked ; how 
by this. He punished; how by this. He re- 
warded ; how by this, He warned ; how by this 
He improved ; how now He saved from evil, or 



